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The thing | remember 
most about being a 
student is... Dissecting 
the cat and shark in 
second-year zoology 
class. Someone took 
the shark's eyeball and 
hid it in our friend's 
pencil case. 


The background 
photo on my 
cell phone is... 
My son, laughing 
his head off. 
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One piece of advice I'd 
give a current student is... 
Studying is very important, 
but so Is socializing. Find 
the balance — both for 
stress reduction and for 
making connections. 


The game show | 
would be best at 
is... Family Feud. 
Smacking a button 
+ yelling = my forte. 


My favourite 

emoji is... Poo. 

—_ When there are 
f no words, that 

saga little guy comes 

_ in handy. 


Asked & Answered with Su-Ling Goh, ’95 BSc, 
Health Reporter, Global Edmonton. 
Read the full interview at ualberta.ca/alumni. 
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Campus News 


Events 


Sounds and art at FAB 

Visual art and sound are coming together in 
exhibitions of Erik Waterkotte, an ‘05 U of A MFA, 
and Annea Lockwood, a graduate of the Royal 
College of Music in London, England. Waterkotte’s 
work comprises of print, mixed-media, installation, 
and video, and explores American history and 
popular culture. Meanwhile, Lockwood’s “Sound 
Map of the Housatonic River” uses audio to trace 
life between the Berkshires of Massachusetts and 
Long Island Sound of Connecticut. 


November 1 — 26 | FAB Gallery 
COST: Free 


Viola & Piano 

An evening of chamber music from the Romantic 
Period performed by Gil Sharon (violin), Laura Veeze 
(viola), Rafael Hoekman (cello), and Patricia Tao 
(piano). 


Sunday, November 27, 8 p.m. | Convocation Hall 
COST: $10 for students 


Twelfth Night 

William Shakespeare’s gender-bending comedy of 
mistaken identity and romantic ambition, directed 
by MFA candidate Ashley Wright. 


November 24 —- December 3 | Timms Centre for the Arts 
COST: Prices vary, check online at ualberta.ca/ 
drama/about-drama/studio-theatre 


Campus Cup 

Watch dodgeball teams obliterate (or attempt to 
obliterate) each other in the Students’ Union’s 
annual university-wide tournament. 


November 25 - 27 p.m. | Gyms across campus 
COST: $30 per player 


Remembrance Day 

The City of Edmonton is holding an indoor service 
for Canada’s annual day of remembrance that 
pays respects to lives lost in military conflict. Also, 
classes are cancelled because it’s a stat. 


Friday, November 11, 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. | Butterdome 
COST: Free 


From the Bruce Peel Archives | 3y sofia osbome 


he second most famous book of the 15th 

century is the Nuremberg Chronicle, a 
history of the world through a Christian lens. 
In more than 300 pages filled with heavy black 
type and intricate woodcut illustrations, the 
text tells a story of creation, the birth of Christ, 
contemporary history, and the end of the 
world. Approximately 645 wooden blocks were 
carved to create more than 1,800 illustrations 
of biblical and mythological scenes, bishops, 
kings, and cities. The only image without 
accompanying text isan homage to Nuremberg, 
where the book was printed (the paper mill 
that created the chronicle’s cotton rag paper 
can be seen in the bottom right corner.) More 
than 2,000 copies of the chronicle were 


printed in the 15th century and half of them 
survive today. 

“This was one of the first successful pairings 
of so many illustrations with printed text. 
It’s really beautifully laid out and a pleasure 
to read.” — Robert Desmarais, Head Special 
Collections Librarian, Bruce Peel Special 
Collections & Archives 


Nuremberg Chronicle 
Author/Compiler: Hartmann Schedel 
Collection: Gregory S. Javitch Collection 
Year: 1493 

Call Number: [In transit] 


School, sustainability, and style By Raylene Lung 


Fs food is a dietary problem in North Amer- 
ica, but so is fast fashion. 

To address a culture of cheaply-made, non-du- 
rable clothing, second-year Human Ecology stu- 
dent Lauren Degenstein is surveying how Ed- 
montonians get rid of their clothing, and what 
their options are for disposal. At the moment, 
most clothing that doesn’t go to charity is sent 
to landfills, textile graders, and other countries. 

Degenstein hopes her research will change 
Edmontonians’ perceptions and educate them 
about their options for clothing disposal in the 
city, which may include textile recycling or 
helping people to better understand how to do- 
nate clothing. 

“The main root of the problem is fast fash- 
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ion,” she said. “Everything is made so cheaply 
and with a goal of ‘let’s just sell it’” 

Degenstein also plans to study how second- 
hand stores decide what clothing to keep and 
where they send clothes that don’t make the 
cut. 

During the summer, Degenstein began work- 
ing under a scholarship with human ecolo- 
gy professor Rachel McQueen for a study on 
odours. With McQueen’s support, Degenstein 
then pursued her own research project, inspired 
by readings and documentaries about sustain- 
able approaches to textiles, such as making 
clothes out of bacteria. 

Shopping should be an investment, where 
consumers spend more money on ethical, 


good-quality clothing, Degenstein said. With 
her research, she intends to show how many 
shoppers in Edmonton cave to fast fashion pur- 
chases. 

“You definitely (have to think) more about 
the impact of what you buy and then (decide) 
based on that,” she said. 

Degenstein aspires for her survey to change 
Edmontonians’ mindset in terms of buying 
clothes, and encourage them to consider reuse, 
clothing swaps, and consignment stores when 
getting rid of clothes. 

“Even if education would help a few people 
in the grand scheme of things to maybe think 
twice, that’s a little change that may be able to 
become something bigger,” Degenstein said. 


Q&A by Nathan Fung 


VN I 


NAME Junaid Jahangir, FACULTY Arts, POSITION Contract Instructor, 
FAVOURITE BOOK PROTAGONIST Gandalf 


Campus News 


Tell me about your undergrad. | actually went 
to Pakistan for three to four years. In those days 
every boy wanted to be a computing scientist. 
| went along with the same crowd. But it just 
happened that computing science never worked 
so | jumped into economics. Decades later, I’m 
teaching economics. 


What was it like to grow up as a queer Mus- 
lim in Dubai? How did it affect your studies? 
| was very committed to completing my educa- 
tion: my bachelors, my masters, then my PhD. 
The time came when | was 27, and | was like, 
“Most of my friends in university who graduated 
with me.” Some guys in my time were dating and 
got married and had kids. | asked myself, would 
I? I'd never really been interested in women but 
| hadn’t really expressed interest in the other 
side either. 

At that point ... | was writing for a religious 
magazine, where | was kind of the upcoming 
star. My former teachers would actually call my 
writings impressive. When | was dealing with my 
issues, | wrote an article on homosexuality in the 
religious magazine. That’s when | got attacked 
by my former Arabic teacher. He said ... some 
people should be institutionalized and locked 
up in mental facilities. When | received that 
scathing response, | said, “Wait a minute, these 
people are prejudiced themselves.” How could 
they interpret the scriptures in an unbiased fash- 
ion? So | decided | needed to do my study from 
here onwards. 


What would you say to people who think 
there’s a conflict between spiritual beliefs and 
being queer? It depends on how you view reli- 
gion. Do you view religion as something stuck or 
frozen in time, context, location, space? Or do 
you view religion as something which grows, de- 
velops, and changes with time? 

A mistake that conservative Muslims and athe- 
ists make is that religion doesn’t change. But 
it has changed ... Go back in time, what was 
marriage? Male ownership over women. What 
is marriage now? A relationship between two 
equal people. 


What’s one thing you would say to students 
here? I’ve seen discrimination where students 
can’t openly be themselves. I’ve noticed at the 
university level is a need to have safe spac- 
es for people of all backgrounds, regardless of 
the colour of their skin, the religious beliefs they 
espouse, what they wear. 
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JUSTICE 
IN THE 
DORMS 


By Jamie Sarkonak 


When students violate residence rules, 

they can expect to go through either a 

restorative justice system or a “breach of 
residence agreement process.” 

Restorative justice can include in-the- 
moment resolutions by residence staff, or 
conversations facilitated by staff between 

offended and offending students. 

A breach of residence agreement pro- 
cess is more serious, and is used when 
restorative justice isn’t an option. 

If a student failed a cleanliness inspec- 
tion, for example, the non-restorative 
solution of the past would be to send the 
student a warning letter. The restorative 
system would involve a unit coordinator 

talking to the student about cleanliness. 

Data from Residence Services about 
where violations happened (and how they 
were resoved) are presented every year to 
Campus Law Review Committee, an ac- 
ademic governance committee responsi- 
ble for reviewing student behaviours and 
discipline. Here were some of the main 

data points from 2015-16: 


COMMON SANCTIONS OF 2015/16 


13 26 


ra 
612 


'M SORRY 


You were bad 


Eviction Cleaning Apology Behavioural None 
Charge & Letter Agreement Specified 
Restoration 
COMMON SANCTIONS ON EVICTIONS 


Sanctions are issued after violations are iden- 
tified. There were 1,210 violations in 2015- 
16, which resulted in 668 sanctions. Restor- 
ative solutions were used for 83 per cent of 
these sanctions. 
“None specified,” the most common sanc- 
tion, includes any incident where a culprit 
couldn’t be found. Tame examples include 
when a residence assistant discovers vomit 
in a stairwell, or a broken cup in the lounge. 
No culprit can be found, but the data is still 
tracked as a violation. 
“Behavioural agreements,” accounting for 
1/10 of sanctions, require rulebreaking resi- 
dents to explain how they harmed the com- 
munity. These residents then agree to behave 
differently in the future so that the harms 
don’t happen again. 


13 students were evicted last year, for rea- 
sons including “a couple” sexual assaults, 
violent behaviour, and possession of large 
amounts of drugs. 
When residence area coordinator Craig 
Whitton presented the data to Cam- 
pus Law Review Committee, he said it 
was “almost guaranteed” that there have 
been more than two incidences of sexual 
assault in residences. 
“The evidence from other campuses 
and the evidence from society in gener- 
al tells us that there’s more happening than 
what we’ve heard about,” Whitton told 
the committee. 
Sexual assaults and other violent cases are 
not solved with restorative justice. 


LOCATIONS 
Lister racked up more violations, but it’s 
more heavily regulated than East Campus. 
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ALCOHOL RULES & REGULATIONS 


ALL RESIDENTS AT THE U OF A MUST 


pariah antl RULES PROHIBITING DRINKING 
GAMES AND DRINKING IN 


1. Residents are not allowed to participate in 


any activity or game that promotes the mass COMMON AREAS HAVE BEEN 
consumpuaniotelcenet AROUND SINCE 2012. SINCE 
2. Open alcohol is only allowed in TH EN, ALCOHOL VIOLATIONS 


private areas. 


HAVE BEEN IN DECLINE. 


3. Alcohol may be transported outside a 
private or shared area if it is factory sealed. 


4. Alcohol permits are required for functions % OF TOTAL INCIDENTS DIRECTLY RELATED TO ALCOHOL. 
involving alcohol outside of private or 
shared areas. 
5. Kegs are not allowed at any time in the 
residence community without a proper 
University of Alberta liquor permit. 
Listerites have one more requirement. 
6. Glass beer, cooler and pre-mixed drink 
bottles are not permitted. Wine and hard 


alcohol in glass bottles are permitted. 


2014-15 2015 - 16 
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Opinion 


Editorial: Stop misinterpreting feminism 


By Ashton Mucha 


race yourself for the most 
cringeworthy f-word of our 
generation: feminism. 

Feminism is a term that’s hushed 
before it even becomes a whisper out of 
someone’s parted lips. People don’t think 
twice about tossing around “fuck” as an 
adjective in every other sentence, but 
suddenly feminism is something we have to 
be careful about discussing out loud. 

People get so caught up in the black 
hole of gender equality that they don’t 
even know what feminism aims to do or 
not do. When people consider feminists 
they probably picture a group of women 
parading around while chanting some 
utterance about “equal rights” and 
participating in a ceremonial bra-burning 
that only aims to reinforce a pro-female 
world-domination scheme. As much as 
this fabricated imagery presents itself asa 
myth, these stereotypes and judgements are 
inherently etched into the minds of many 
who fear the f-word. As a result, feminism 
continues to hold a negative connotation. 

When you hear the word “feminism” 
being thrown around, | imagine it’s the 
same sort of rush Americans get when they 
think of “freedom,” or when Canadians hear 
“roll up the rim to win.” But where these 
words and phrases are talked about with an 
overwhelming sense of positivity, feminism 
is more often talked about like “terrorism” 
and “global warming” are talked about: 
they’re feared. 

But feminism is synonymous with gender 
equality. It may have started as a women’s 
movement, but it now strives toward equal 
economic status between men and women. 
Frankly, feminism is easier to explain than 
my IUD, yet it’s somehow more confusing 
to people than my New Age, cyborg birth 
control. 

Here’s the thing: this journey toward 
equality is important for both men and 
women. But people tip-toe around this 
f-word because they don’t know how 
to approach it when chest-pounding 
extremists tell us one thing — mainly that 
women need to improve their unequal 
rights potentially at the expense of men’s 
rights — and society tells us there’s an 
inherent societal patriarchy. Either way, 
the term feminism implies that a lot more 
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work has to be done for women and men to 
be equal. But it’s not just about shattering 
stereotypical female roles — it’s about 
shattering men’s, too. 

We need to look at feminism beyond the 
idea that it’s only about women not being 
equal to men because men aren’t equal to 
this societal ideal of masculinity either. 
Although feminism is often preached 
about by women — celebrity spokespeople 
and idols like Emma Watson and Serena 
Williams who have helped create the hype 
surrounding feminism — it took a “formal 


invitation” for men to join the conversation. 


Yes, the “fem” prefix appears to imply 
some sort of exclusivity — an invite to an 
all-female movement intended for women 
only. But it’s not. And it shouldn’t threaten 
any man’s “masculinity” or elicit fear into 
their testosterone-filled bodies, nor should 
it only advocate for women’s rights. 

Aiming for equality means finding an 
acceptable balance between men and 
women in society. It does not and should 
not mean that either gender must embody 
ideals of femininity or masculinity — both 
of which are social constructs that are 
hindering this movement. 

Women can’t strive to be equal to men — 
be as successful as men or as powerful as 
men — when we are telling men to act like 
men or “toughen up.” That ideology itself 
is more unattainable than feminism. It 
creates an unrealistic expectation for men 
that they should measure up to a standard 
that simply shouldn’t exist. It’s like telling 
women they live in a man’s world and that’s 
the way it is. 

Feminism is exactly what we want it to 
be if you simply say “I agree” to the terms 
and conditions. It’s the idea that chivalry 
shouldn’t exist if women want equal 
economic statuses. If you’re going to pay for 
her dinner or open the door for her, don’t 
do it because it’s the “gentlemanly” thing 
to do. It’s the idea that a kitchen is as much 
a man’s domain as it is a women’s. Men are 
capable of washing dishes, making dinner, 
and cleaning up after themselves — let 
them. And for God’s sake, she’Il go down on 
you if you go down on her. 

The problem right now is that feminism 
should be a non-issue, but instead it is 
still a scary, foreign concept to many, and 


it doesn’t feel like a positive change. We 
need people to understand the movement, 
understand that these issues of inequality 
are alive and well, and we need people who 
are willing to help make a change. Maybe 
then we can improve the connotation of 
“feminism” and forget that it was once such 
a “bad” word. 


Ghosting, a strategy most foul, strange, 


and unnatural 
By Pia Araneta 


“TO GHOST, OR NOT TO GHOST,” 
Hamlet contemplated, glaring at the piling 
notifications on his phone — an endless list 
of messages all from Ophelia and all left 
without a reply. Ding! It was her 24th text 
that morning. “I guess t’will beest a ghost- 
ing then,” Hamlet concluded, eventually 
leading to Ophelia drowning in a swamp. 

Dating in today’s culture — where a 
millennial’s main form of communica- 
tion is texting — chances are, you’ve 
ghosted someone or been ghosted yourself. 
Ghosting is the term given for cutting off 
all forms of communication with your 
temporal Tinder bae, hoping they will “get 
the hint” that he or she is no longer worthy 
of your 2 a.m. booty call. The spooky tech- 
nique works well for those who quiver at 
the thought of confrontation and regard 
the silent treatment as a plan of action 
worthy of Zeus himself — who was infa- 
mous for his masterful juggling of mythical 
side chicks, be it Goddess, human, or rock. 
Though ghosting may seem like the easiest 
way to cut ties and end a relationship (I 
plead guilty), do you know who’s left with- 
out a proper explanation? The goddess, the 
human, and the rock. 

“A relationship that was pretty insig- 
nificant to a person can take weeks to 
get over only because of the method of 
termination,” Dr. Alice Sohn, a clinical 
psychologist, told Bustle in an interview. 
“It’s not because the relationship itself 
was so fantastic and not even because the 
other person was very appealing, but just 
because people can’t tolerate being left 
without explanation.” 

Asa former ghostee, I can relate to the 
madness which results from being left 
without an explanation — “oh, woe is me, 
t’have been ghosted,” cries Ophelia. The 
tactic has made me lose a lot of respect 
for people I would have otherwise been 
able to regard warmly but still, it didn’t 
stop me from committing the act so foul 
and unfair. I once ghosted someone after 
a couple dates, deciding I saw no future 
with him. I began archiving any message he 
sent me, instead of telling him up front the 
harsh but honest truth. Life bit me in the 
ass when I realized he actually lived in the 
same apartment building as me. I maneu- 
vered through the hallways with a con- 


stant sense of fear and guilt, praying not to 
encounter a problem I was too immature 

to handle — ghosting really does say a lot 
about someone’s maturity and communi- 
cation skills. A quick conversation with 
someone, telling them the honest truth 
about your lack of interest can give closure 
to even the most undeserving of dates, 
rather than leaving them flailing helplessly 
in the deep end of your DM. 

Asking some of my friends the rea- 
sons why they’ve ghosted others, some 
included: bad sex, a terrible date, incom- 
patibility (when you realize you’re on 
a date with a full-blown racist), rising 
annoyance or just a general lack of interest. 
It’s hard not to take the easy way out by 
virtually disappearing. There’s even an app 
designed to ghost people for you — by turn- 
ing on the ghosting feature on the Burner 
app, contacts will receive generic answers 
generated by the app that come off as dry, 
disengaged responses. This is perfect for all 
you lazy heartless bastards out there. 

With ghosting becoming such a common 
method in terminating relationships, it’s 
unfair to peg everyone who ghosts as a bad 
person. Considering the possible effects it 
can have on the recipient, perhaps it would 
be best to let the poor sucker know your 
true colours — a.k.a. not responding to 
your next “where art thou?” inquiry with 
“new phone, who dis?” 


Opinion 


Our drug problem needs a doctor 


Written By Feo P-S Illustrations by Rebecca Cormier 


ack in September, Health Canada 

made a decision that makes it 

possible for physicians to prescribe 

heroin to opioid addicts. Through 
this new policy, patients for whom other 
harm reduction treatments have failed can 
be exceptionally prescribed the drug — a 
potentially life-saving intervention, especially 
in the midst of Alberta’s fentanyl epidemic. 
Such treatment plans have years of research 
backing them, but this doesn’t mean that 
they are without their detractors. For one, our 
last government had a strong stance against 
these “harm reduction” treatments — a posi- 
tion that seemed to come from a misunder- 
standing of addiction in general. 

Most people won’t disagree that drug 
addiction is pretty damn shitty. That said, de- 
spite recent calls for a better understanding 
of drug use disorder, many Canadians still 
view addiction as a matter of poor willpower 
and moral weakness. Such an opinion is not 
only ridiculous but also dangerous to addicts 
and to society in general. To really start to 
understand addiction and how we are to deal 
with it, then, three basic propositions need 
to be entertained: that addiction is a mental 
illness, that it is a social responsibility to 
acknowledge it as such, and that addiction 
therefore needs to be treated through public 
medical care. 


take two tablet? 
Uaily to take 
Control of you" 
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The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders (DSM V) describes 
substance use disorders as “a cluster of 
cognitive, behavioural, and physiological 
symptoms (that results in) using the sub- 
stance despite significant substance-related 
problems,” often caused by “an underlying 
change in brain circuits that may persist 
beyond detoxification.” In other words, drug 
addiction is a very real illness that screws 
up the way you think, act, and feel on a 
biochemical level, even once you stop using 
the drug. But like any other illness, it has risk 
factors, causes, prognoses, and, thankfully, 
treatment plans. 

Because of the profound effect of addic- 
tive substances on the mind’s circuitry, the 
only place where you could conceivably lay 
blame on addicts for their condition is their 
trying the drug in the first place, and that’s 
kind of absurd. There are scores of factors 
that account for initial drug use, very few of 
which actually involve willpower or, good 
God, morality. Environmental risk factors 
such as poverty, friend groups, family life, 
and little formal support from institutions 
such as schools all can contribute to 
drug use. 

Many of these are macro-social problems 
— failings that are engrained into the insti- 
tutions and social structures that surround 
us — and in that way, they are a product, 
however indirectly, of the actors in those 
structures. That means that we are, as com- 
ponents of a society that can produce drug 
addiction in the first place, complicit in cre- 
ating the risk factors that lead to addiction. 
The onus for combatting addiction’s roots, 
then, is not on the individual but on all of us. 
This doesn’t just refer to relatively small- 
scale policy changes like Health Canada’s 
heroin decision but also to considerations of 
how our way of life, especially economically, 
contributes to the rise of illnesses both within 
and without our immediate social circles. 

But our social responsibility toward 
addiction and mental illness in general 
doesn’t just end with its prevention. On 
a less abstractly institutional level, drug 
addiction — and especially the fentanyl crisis 
plaguing Alberta today — has an extremely 
heavy “burden of disease.” That is to say 
that if we do not publicly fund its treatment, 


serious and very concrete socioeconomic 
ramifications will follow. 

Economically, ignoring addiction as 
an illness means continued needle-stick 
transmission of Hep-C and HIV, swamped 
publicly-funded homeless shelters, overdos- 
es, ER visits, and, you know, the literal cost 
of death. Socially, you only need to ask an 
Albertan to hear about a friend of a friend’s 
family mourning a child lost to fentanyl, the 
struggle of entire Aboriginal communities 
against a drug that kills several times a week, 
and the seas of homeless on Vancouver’s 
East Hastings Street. Drug addiction’s treat- 
ment can and does lead to gains in all those 
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cases, and also increases your 
safety by reducing petty crime and 
drug-related murders. 

In the end, we fund the medical treatment 
of addiction for the same reason that we 
fund every other medical treatment: it’s an 
illness whose effects do not exist in an indi- 
vidualistic vacuum. To ignore or dismiss ad- 
diction’s status as such, then, is dangerous. 
It has a profound socioeconomic impact, 
grossly disrespects those battling with ad- 
diction, and moves them further and further 
from a solution. Addiction’s medical treat- 
ment is also then part of a larger approach 
to mental illness that deems the treatment of 
such conditions a social obligation — some- 
thing that must be done today if we are to 
hope for a healthier society tomorrow. 


“CAN HELP FIND 
TTER TREATMENTS 


Clinical research finds answers to our health questions and shows us new ways to prevent illness, detect diseases, 
and test new treatments. Right now there are thousands of active clinical studies happening in Alberta. That's a lot 
of opportunities to get involved in your healthcare, and we can only get results with your help. 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN HELP SHAPE ALBERTA’S MEDICAL FUTURE. 


GIVE YOUR TIME TO HEALTH RESEARCH. 


gaps: fsa 
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EVERYONE 
CHANGES, 
INCLUDING 
NATHAN 
LEVASSEUR 


BY SAM PODGURNY 
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With its smooth edges, glossy cap, nondescript 
barcode, and electric blue background, you 
wouldn’t be blamed for thinking Nathan 
Levasseur’s drawing was pulled from an 
introductory advertising textbook. A second 
look, however, will instil keener viewers with 
a different sentiment — after all, “Everyone 
Changes” isn’t exactly your standard 
feel-good slogan. 

“At first glance, the colours, and the composi- 
tion are pretty straightforward,” says Levasseur. 
“After a while though, you might be unsure of 
what’s going on, and that’s where the depth of 
my work comes from. It’s about not necessarily 
being able to read it right away.” 

In spite of what his portfolio may imply, Na- 
than Levasseur is not a mass manufacturer, a 
marketing consultant, or a brand manager. He 
is a student at the Univeristy of Alberta, who is 
currently working towards his Bachelor of Fine 
Arts in Graphic Design + Intermedia. With only 
a few classes remaining, Levasseur has reached 
the bittersweet last leg of his U of A journey, 
where the line between looking back and for- 
ward seems to be blurred. 

“It’s been a weird program that’s for sure,” he 
says. “The professors have been supportive, but 
there’s not alot of focus on contemporary work, 
or a desire to look (at styles) outside of those 
which are typical to Edmonton. Which can 
be frustrating.” 

Frustration is a feeling likely shared among 
many of his peers, Levasseur suggests. With 
ambitions that sometimes feel beyond the 
scope of artistic practice at the U of A, there 
becomes an undeniable allure to explore 
more taboo topics elsewhere, outside of the 
city’s borders. 

“I definitely want to do a Masters of Design, 
but it won’t be in Edmonton,” he says. “The 
university seems to produce a lot of work in a 
similar way, and | feel most of what | look to is 
coming out of New York or Toronto. Because I’m 
not specifically interested in the U of A’s style, 
it’s been hard to find anything here in the city 
that connects with me fully.” 

The style which Levasseur alludes to will be 
familiar to long time Edmontonians — it’s that 
“80s abstract, impressionist steel sculpture 
you can see all around campus or the city,” he 
says. “It doesn’t necessarily shoot out at you or 
anything, but that’s very U of A.” 

When comparing the aesthetic of Levasseur’s 
personal works (which are almost exclusively 
digital), to those which are common through- 
out the university, it’s not surprising that sway- 
ing others to come around to his style hasn’t 


always been easy. 

“T still haven’t convinced people the things I 
do are interesting,” laughs Levasseur. “A lot of 
times I will present an idea but by the end it will 
be something totally different and really pulled 
back. For almost a year, I didn’t make a single ob- 
ject. 1 would just do the digital drawings, which 
made it especially difficult to convince people. 
But usually once I explained the theory behind 
why | specifically used digital, it was okay.” 

All of this isn’t to say the U of A and its 
teachings haven’t had a significant impact on 
Levasseur’s abilities, or the way he approaches 
his work. Theory is a specific element which, 
thanks to his coursework, has become what 
he calls “the backbone of where (he) gets 
started,” and it was through the “giant read- 
ing list” provided by one of his professors that 
he was put onto a major component of his 
image-making, typography. 

Leaving academia for the working world 
will undoubtedly force Levasseur to face both 
unknown obstacles and unanswerable ques- 
tions. It’s at this early stage in his career that 
the choices he’s made in school, and the skills 
he’s worked to develop will be put to the 
ultimate test. 

“I think it’s necessary to be a jack of all 
trades,” he says. “That’s how I’ve tried to focus 
my education | want to have a strong back- 
ground in fine arts, but also represent myself 
in a way that’s easy to engage with and makes 
sense — as an artist, you’re going to need to 
present yourself digitally on a website, and peo- 
ple want to look at something that’s nice and 
easy to read.” 

This is easier said than done of course. While 
his particular form of visual artistry may come 
naturally, branding, and finding ways of pre- 
senting his work to the public is still an art form 
that Levasseur has yet to master. 

“T really have no idea how to engage in it,” 
he says. “Clearly it’s a part of the industry, but 
there’s lots of things that I’m too unnerved by or 
anxious to get behind, like using 800 hashtags. 
There are times | will wish I could get more free- 
lance work, but how do you do that? Is it by do- 
ing weird self-promotional stuff? | don’t know 
if there’s a right or an honest way to approach 
it. You just do it.” 

With his work, Levasseur invites audiences 
to embrace that which isn’t immediately 
clear, challenging them to consider and 
reconsider what’s being presented in front 
of them. Now, on the verge of graduation and 
without a clear path to follow, it’s his turn to 
welcome uncertainty. 


ABOVE Nathan Levasseur in his studio 
at the U of A. 

BELOW Everyone Changes, digital 
drawing, 36 x 36 in. 

OPPOSITE You And Me, typographic 
poster, 24 x 24 in. 
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Losing 
Local 
Status 


Filthy Casual and the condition of 


Edmonton’s comic community 


BY SAM PODGURNY 


alking through the packed halls of Ed- 

monton’s Comic and Entertainment 
Expo, it’s easy to assume a strong sense of 
community from the eclectic attendees. Ina 
city known for its practicality and blue-col- 
lar mindset, the masses of Edmonton comic 
lovers, cosplay creatives, and nerd-culture 
vendors appear distinct and united in their 
shared passion for pop culture. So, for a lo- 
cal gaming apparel brand that has grown up 
alongside Edmonton’s comic con culture, 
there should be no better place than home 
to build their business. Right? 

“Being home feels alien sometimes to be 
honest,” says Mike Gaboury, of the gam- 
ing-based clothing brand Filthy Casual. “Of 
all the places and conventions we visit, Ed- 
monton is the one place we never get rec- 
ognized. Anywhere else, we’ll have people 
stop us in the streets, but in our home town 
no one knows who we are,” finishes com- 
pany co-owner, and Gaboury’s long-time 
friend, Jason Soprovich. 

From the days of playing World of War- 
craft in the basement of Gaboury’s mom’s 
house, to year-round travels to North Amer- 
ica’s largest comic book and entertainment 
expos, both have shared a passion for “con 
culture.” Before Filthy Casual however, was 
Cherry Sauce, Gaboury and Soprovich’s 
first foray into selling gaming and comics 
related t-shirts — a collection of Pokémon 
tees was their claim to minor fame. It was 
the Filthy Casual rebranding, however, that 
propelled the start-up business to new lev- 
els of success, catering to a niche of lifestyle 
apparel for gamers. With stops in Boston, 
San Diego, New York, and Texas becoming 
the norm and a growing fan base worldwide, 
where does Edmonton fit into their story? 

Gaboury points to their early Edmonton 
friend group as key to their survival, spread- 
ing word of mouth around town, and bring- 
ing the brand “out of the basement and 
into comic cons.” Once they began to find 
success through their online presence, the 
enthusiasm of their friends didn’t translate 
into the larger Edmonton gaming and con- 
vention population. 

“We’ve done the Edmonton and Calgary 
conventions more than any other, and still 
the people walking around will say ‘oh we’ve 


never heard of you guys before, where are 
you from?’” says Soprovich with a chuck- 
le. “We'll still get people running up to our 
booth asking for the old Pokémon shirts, 
the crappy part about it is since we stopped 
printing them, no one’s became interested 
in hearing what Filthy Casual is about, it’s 
like ‘oh, you’re not doing your comic shit 
anymore, well, bye.’” 

Due in part to this attitude, Filthy Casual 
moved its operations to Florida, and have 
invested the majority of their resources visit- 
ing conventions around the States. For them 
it was a question of “following the interest” 
in their company, which has continued to 
lead them perpetually away from where the 
brand began. 

“Support has come from everywhere out- 
side of Alberta,” says Soprovich. “People 
in Vancouver and Toronto have been trying 
to get us for the past four years, through- 
out the States, Australia, and Europe, ev- 
erywhere seems to be supportive except 
for here.” 

As for why Filthy Casual and the culture 
it’s part of fails to connect with Edmonto- 
nians, Gaboury has a few thoughts. 

“When | look at the majority of people 
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who come to this convention, they’re con- 
tent with buying a ‘Bazingal’ shirt to prove 
they’re a geek,” Gaboury says. “People find 
what they like and generally don’t push 
for new or different things to experience. 
There’s nothing wrong with that, but it’s not 
the Filthy Casual identity.” 

Gaboury’s other answer lies in a word so 
easily said but rarely implemented: commu- 
nity — or in this case, the lack thereof. 

“The problem is that the individual groups 
which do exist in Edmonton are not becom- 
ing a community,” Gaboury says. “Everyone 
will congregate for a second to get some- 
thing, but will immediately go back to wher- 
ever and whatever they were doing.” 

Without a stronger sense of community to 
support the niche ideas emerging in our city, 
we will continue to drive away businesses 
rather than grow them. As it stands now, for 
a company like Filthy Casual, the truth of the 
matter is perfectly captured by Soprovich. 

“The faster the business grows, the more 
we want to move it somewhere that’s nurtur- 
ing. The reality, however, is that we’re stuck 
here right now because we’re not growing 
fast enough, but the reason we’re not grow- 
ing fast enough is because we’re here.” 


Ballet in Two Acts 


Myer Horowitz Theatre 
Edmonton 

November 25, 7:30 pm 
November 26, 2:30 pm & 7:30pm 
November 27, 2:30 pm 

Adults $45., Children, Seniors $35. 
Tickets: www.ticketfly.com 


University Theatre 
Calgary 

December 9, 7:30 pm 
December 10, 2:30 & 7:30 pm 
December 11, 2:30 pm 

Adults $45., Children, Seniors $35. 
Edge Seating $10 

Tickets: www.goo.gl/i1SNP1 

U of C Ticket Centre 403-220-7202 


JEUNESSE CP 
Cc LASS | Q U E BAL L ET Umran Sumen, Artistic Director 
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SARKARIA LEADS BEARS SOCCER 
YOUTH MOVEMENT TO SUCCESS 


Written & Photo By Mitch Sorensen 


hen the Canada West Men’s soccer 
season kicked off in late August, Len 
Vickery couldn’t have imagined where 


his team would be going into October. 

“(The season) has gone really unexpectedly 
very well,” Vickery, head coach of the Bears, 
said. “I’d never heave thought we would be 
9-0-1 at this point in the season.” 

As it turns out, the soccer Bears finished first 
in the Canada West and CIS standings with a 
13-1-2 record. Leading the conference in team 
goals, offence has come in spades for the 
Bears. At the centre of that offence is first-year 
striker Ajeej Sarkaria, a local product producing 
enormous numbers. 

Growing up in Edmonton, Sarkaria played 
through the Juventus club system before sign- 
ing his first pro contract with FC Edmonton at 
17-years old. Modelling his game after French 
striker Zinedine Zidane, Sarkaria went on to 
be a part of the Eddies’ academy and played 
internationally in Sweden and Germany. 

“It was really good, the level was really 
high,” said Sarkaria of his experience playing 
overseas. “In Germany | was playing in a U23 
league. It was really tough, but I'll never 
regret going.” 

Sarkaria said he was in regular contact with 
Vickery throughout his time in the pro ranks, 
when he decided to leave the pro game to re- 
turn for his degree, the Golden Bears program 
was ready to have him back. Along with Sark- 
aria, midfielders Ajay Khabra and Bruno Zebie 
came up through the same channels. 

“These boys tend to be comfortable around 
each other, and they’re close friends,” Vickery 
said. “We’re the benefactor of that because we 
have all of them here at the university.” 

With only two fifth-year players on the roster, 
Vickery said he was proud of the way his young 
team has stepped up this season. In addition 
to Sarkaria, seven other players on the Bears 
roster are freshmen, including several starters. 

These young players have taken on greater 
roles as several senior players have been in- 
jured this season. Team captain and defensive 
midfielder Tim Hickson as well as striker Nikko 
Cuglietta have both been injured, but Vickery 
said his team has risen to the occasion. 


“We've had wonderful contributions from 
guys like (second-year defender) Cam Sjerve, 
as well as (first-year defender) Noah Cun- 
ningham,” Vickery said. “We’ve got several 
first-years on this team, and they’re all doing 
incredibly well.” 

Leading the charge for those first-years is 
Sarkaria, who has filled the net steadily since 
his first match. With 19 goals and 25 points 
on the season, Sarkaria broke Canada West 
records for goals and points this season. 
Despite finding the twine more than any player 
in Canada so far this year, Sarkaria said he can 
often be his own biggest critic. 

“| have really high expectations,” Sarkaria 
said. “When | make a mistake, | get really 
angry and frustrated. That just fuels me to go 
after it more.” 

That competitive edge was also pointed 
out by Vickery, as he recalled a game against 
Thompson Rivers University in which Sarkaria 
was frustrated with only scoring once. 

“| don’t think it’s reasonable to expect him to 
score eight points in a weekend,” Vickery said. 
“But as long as he’s getting in position to get 
goals and lay on goals for his teammates, his 
points will come.” 

When asked about the role of his teammates 
in his success this season, Sarkaria was quick 
to credit the rest of the Bears. 

“We have a really strong team, they set me 
up in scoring positions all game long,” Sarkaria 
said. “They’ve played at high levels and have 
great leadership, so they help me a lot.” 

Having qualified first for Canada West Finals, 
both Sarkaria and Vickery are confident that the 
team can go far into the playoffs. The top two 
teams from Canada West Final Four go on to 
the CIS Finals in Guelph November 10-13th. 

“Our goal has always been to make the play- 
offs and look for some Canada West silverware, 
and give ourselves the opportunity to experi- 
ence a national tournament,” Vickery said. 

When it came to how far his team could go in 
the playoffs, Sarkaria said there was a lot to be 
excited about. 

“The way we're playing, if we can keep 
healthy and avoid injuries, there’s no telling 
what we can do.” 


Sports 


TOP #10 Ajeej Sarkaria runs the ball against MacEwan. BELOW #23 Ajay Khabra fights off a tackle. 
OPPOSITE Assortment of shots from the game, #11 Tolu Esan is seen taking a plunge. 
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DOLLAR: 


BY JOSH GRESCHNER 


tor Theo Finigan thinks it was funny when his 
students called him “professor.” 

“People would use the term ‘professor’ and that’s 
fine, | wouldn’t correct you,” Finigan says. “But 
that’s not my actual title.’” 

Finigan has a PhD from the U of A’s Department 
of English and Film Studies, and after he earned 
his doctorate, he worked from 2011 to 2016 as a 
contract instructor, one of the many part-time, low 
paying positions at the U of A. In grad school, he 
says he had naive assumptions about the academic 
job market. 

“It quickly became apparent that it was a fantasy 
a lot of us had that just getting a PhD means ‘here’s 
your job,’” Finigan says. 

He applied to multiple institutions but didn’t 
get a full-time position. Finigan realized the com- 
petitiveness of full-time positions when he ap- 
plied to a small Lutheran college in Washington 
state and there were about 400 applicants. He 
settled to work as a contract instructor at the 
UofA. 

“For me to make approximately $40,000 a year 
(as a contract instructor), I’d have to teach seven 
or eight courses: three fall, three winter, and one or 
two in the spring or summer, which doesn’t sound 
like a hell of a lot, but it is,” Finigan says. 

He says he felt grateful for getting course as- 
signments and for being able to teach upper level 
courses, but the lack of job security and the need to 
reapply for his position every year once his contract 
expired dissuaded him, and he finished working as 
a contract instructor at the U of A in June. The ca- 
reer wasn’t viable for him long term and he decided 
to live with his partner in B.C. 

“You have to stay on this hamster wheel to sur- 
vive,” Finigan says. 


Fe ER University of Alberta contract instruc- 


here are many ranks of academic faculty 
at the U of A. The highest earning and of- 


ten most prestigious academic position is 
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THE PREDICAMENT 


OF 


a tenured professor — earning about a minimum 
$120,000 per year, and potentially much higher, as 
the 2016 sunshine list reveals, especially in faculties 
such as Business, Law, and Medicine. The expec- 
tations of tenured professors is generally to dedi- 
cate 40 per cent of their work to research, 40 per 
cent to teaching, and 20 per cent to administrative 
duties. Tenured professors for the most part have 
excellent job security and enjoy academic freedom, 
which York University’s Michiel Horn describes as 
“the freedom of professors to teach, do research, 
and publish; to address issues publicly without fear 
of institutional sanctions; and to criticize and help 
determine the policies of the universities in which 
they work.” 

Becoming a fully-tenured professor at the U 
of A and in Canada has become increasingly dif- 
ficult in recent years. According Alison Sekuler, 
Associate Vice-President and Dean of Graduate 
Studies at McMaster University, “it’s now esti- 
mated that at most one out of every four PhDs 
will end up in full-time university faculty positions, 
with the vast majority of doctoral students finding 
employment elsewhere.” 

York University sociologist Indhu Rajagopal, in 
her 2002 book Hidden Academics: Contract Fac- 
ulty in Canadian Universities, writes that the Cana- 
dian public funding model for universities has shift- 
ed since the 1960s, in which governments made 
significant capital investments in universities and 
created new major spending programs. There was 
“faith in the economic value of higher education 
and confidence that it would repay an investment 
of large-scale public funding.” Attending universi- 
ty in Canada became enormously popular during 
the ‘60s: full-time enrolment in Ontario rose from 
32,000 in 1960 to 120,000 in 1970, while atten- 
dance at the U of A rose from 5,000 to 17,500 in the 
same decade. 

There was concern about high university oper- 
ating budgets in the 1970s, and according to the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Can- 
ada, “provinces began to shift funding away from 


CONTRACT 


ACADEMIC 


STAFF 


education.” Universities needed to cut costs, 
and administrators had, as Rajagopal character- 
izes Cynthia Hardy’s conclusion, “two choices: 
either cut salaries and hire cheaper teaching re- 
sources to handle enrolment bulges, or retrench 
tenured faculty.” 

Administrators often chose the former. Contract 
positions existed in universities in order to replace 
instructors during sabbaticals or other leaves of ab- 
sence. But Rajagopal observes that in Canada in 
the mid ‘70s, contract faculty began to significantly 
replace full-time faculty. 

Since then, university enrolment, and expendi- 
tures, have increased. According to Statistics Cana- 
da, 1,955,300 total students in Canada in 2010/2011 
has increased to 2,048,019 in 2013/2014, while, ac- 
cording to Higher Education Strategy Associates, 
total labour costs at Canadian universities have ris- 
en 10 per cent while income has risen only five per 
cent: Alex Usher concludes such a financial model 
is “probably not sustainable in the long term.” The 
U of A experienced similar trends, as enrolment 
increased from 26,030 full-time and nearly 4,000 
part-time students in 1999-00, to 33,617 full-time 
and 3,229 part-time students in 2015/2016. The U 
of A’s financial situation was described simply in a 
2014/2015 budget document: “expenditure rates 
are increasing faster than revenues.” The amount of 
revenue from the provincial government has never 
been higher, but neither have university expenses. 
The logic was that more and more students needed 
to be taught for less. 

One of the U of A’s major annual expenses, 
according to the 2015/2016 operating budget, 
is staff salaries and benefits, which constitute 60 
per cent of total costs. In order to curb the rising 
expenditures of salaries and benefits of academic 
staff over the years, large bodies of contract 
academic staff, who work part-time and earn 
much less than tenured professors, have gradually 
emerged at the U of A and in most North American 
universities. According to Academica interpreting 
the U.S. Department of Education, in 1976, 


“full-time tenured and tenure-track faculty made 
up 44.6 per cent of instructional staff in higher 
education, with part-time faculty making up just 
25.1 per cent. However, in the nearly 40 years 
since then, the two lines have moved in opposite 
direction: full-time tenured and tenure track faculty 
are now just 23.6 per cent of instructional staff 
and part-time faculty are 41.5 per cent.” The same 
study reports that part-time faculty, full-time non- 
tenure track faculty, and graduate instructional staff 
constitute 76.4 per cent of America’s postsecondary 
instructional staff. 

Much information about contract faculty in Cana- 
da is unavailable. According to the Globe and Mail’s 
Simona Chiose, “In Canada, publicly available data 
on contract faculty does not exist on a national, or 
even provincial basis.” Sylvain Schtetagne of the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers es- 
timates “more than 30 per cent of academic staff 
in Canadian post-secondary institutions are faced 
with short-term, insecure employment.” 

Carolyn Sale, president of the Association of Ac- 
ademic Staff University of Alberta (AASUA), esti- 
mates the amount of contract academic staff at the 
U of A to be “at least 40 per cent.” 


tudents are often unaware of the condi- 

tions under which contract academics work. 

Working conditions vary depending on the 
faculty and departments that hires. 

“With contract academics there’s no one size fits 
all. We’re a wide variety” says Kelly MacFarlane, 
Chair of the Contract Academic Staff: Teaching 
(CAS:T) Committee of the AASUA. MacFarlane is 
also a faculty lecturer in the U of A’s Department of 
History and Classics, a renewable five-year position 
that she describes as “quasi real faculty, and quasi 
CAS:T member.” 

The majority of contract academic staff who work 
in the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Science, for 
example, teaching on temporary contracts is their 
primary job. Most contract academics at the U of A 
earn between $7,228 per course in their first year of 
teaching, and $8,889 per course in their eighth and 
subsequent years. Contract faculty don’t have con- 
trol over what courses and how many courses they 
teach: if fully-tenured staff want to teach courses, 
contract faculty don’t teach them. 

“The biggest thing when it comes to working 
conditions in my experience is (questions such 
as) ‘Am | going to be able to pay my bills next 
year?’ ‘Am | going to have teaching next year?’” 
MacFarlane says. 

Unless contract academics get lucky, Mac- 
Farlane says, and earn contracts to teach three 
courses in the fall and three in the winter, their 
work is considered part-time and doesn’t come 
with benefits that include health, vision and 
dental coverage. 

“A lot of people won’t get six courses,” MacFarlane 


says. “They’ll get five or four or three, and you try 
to cobble together a working salary or living wage.” 

Contract academic staff re-apply for their jobs 
every year and at the end of April, they’re often 
unsure if they’ll find work in September. Often they 
find out they will be offered courses on short notice, 
if at all. 

“You scan the headlines and think ‘Oh yeah, this 
person is on sabbatical, wonderful, maternity leave, 
oh yay, hit by a car, score, there are courses avail- 
able,’” MacFarlane says. “That’s a horrible way to 
live. We really don’t want anyone to be hit by a car.” 

Contract faculty wages have hardly changed 
since the early 1990s. The justification for the low 
pay is that contract faculty are temporary staff 
and only paid for teaching time, but MacFar- 
lane explains that teaching requires more work 
than what students experience as teaching in 
the classroom. 


“You scan the headlines and 
think, ‘Oh yeah, this person is on 
sabbatical, wonderful, maternity 
leave, oh yay, hit by a car, score, 

there are courses available ” 


“If you’re on an eight month contract, you are 
paid September through April. If classes start 
on September 1, when have you prepared that 
course? You’ve prepared it in August because you 
can’t walk in on September 1st and say ‘Sorry guys, 
| just started the job today, | don’t have a syllabus, 
| haven’t ordered textbooks, but trust me it'll be a 
great course.’” 

Contract faculty who don’t teach three fall cours- 
es and three winter courses per year don’t receive 
professional expense allowances to purchase 
teaching materials such as whiteboard markers, 
paper, and printing ink. Depending on the faculty 
that’s hiring, office space can be limited, and staff 
frequently share offices. A lack of a professional ex- 
pense allowance requires contract faculty to pay for 
their own professional development, and they must 
pay their own way to attend conferences. Grants 
cover some costs, but many contract staff are 
ineligible for grants. 

“A lot of us struggle in our research because 
there really isn’t the access to funding for it,” 
MacFarlane says. 

Contract faculty who seek lasting, full-time po- 
sitions are often in a predicament. There are few 
tenure-track jobs, but earning them is difficult be- 
cause of the constraints of working on short-term 
teaching contracts. According to Peter Midgley, ac- 
quisitions editor at the University of Alberta Press, 
publishing monographs (book-length studies) was 
something scholars often did as a reflection of their 
work at the end of their career. Monographs are 
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now often required of tenure-track position candi- 
dates. As an increasing number of contract aca- 
demics are teaching, attending to students, writing 
grants, and earning low wages, they can only find 
time to write chapters and articles, and publishing 
anthologies has become more common. University 
presses have had to adapt. 

“People used to have to do a really solid job to 
be a professor,” says Cathie Crooks, associate di- 
rector of the Press. “Now | think you have to be 
a rockstar.” 

MacFarlane says that earning desirable aca- 
demic positions requires more than teaching and 
research talent. 

“We like to think of (the academic world) as a 
meritocracy,” MacFarlane says. “It’s not. A lot of 
times (getting hired) is plain luck. You have the dis- 
cipline that’s hiring and they wanted someone with 
your specialty when it came time.” 

MacFarlane attributes earning her position as a 
faculty lecturer to hard work as well as her hus- 
band, a tenured faculty member at the U of A, being 
offered jobs elsewhere. 

“The (U of A) said ‘If we offer your wife a facul- 
ty lectureship, will you stay?’ He said ‘Ok.’ There 
needed to be something to trigger open the magic 
pot of retention money,” MacFarlane says. 

MacFarlane likens the situation of getting hired 
in full-time academic positions to a “gold ring at 
the carnival.” 

“Everyone’s trying, and a couple of peo- 
ple are going to get it. The rest of us have more 
precarious positions.” 

If those who want a tenure-track job aren’t lucky, 
like Finigan, they sign contracts academic year af- 
ter academic year and hope for full-time positions 
to become available. 

“The rough stats | think are basically three out of 
four (contract academic staff) are in that four month 
to eight month mill,” Sale says. “We can see the 
numbers dropping off over sort of five, 10, 15 year 
periods. Once we get to that 20 year mark we’re 
down to a very small number of contract academic 
staff who’ve managed to hang on in those precari- 
ous circumstances.” 


“For me to make approximately 
$40,000 a year, I’d have to teach 
seven or eight courses” 


Even if jobs become available, many contract 
faculty aren’t considered for tenure-track employ- 
ment after they reach a certain age because facul- 
ties often look for young candidates. 

“We’re not temporary by any stretch of the imag- 
ination,” MacFarlane says. 

Academics whose primary job is_ contract 
teaching report the inability to pay off debt, difficulty 
getting mortgages, starting families and saving for 
retirement. Lack of morale and mental health are 
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frequently-discussed topics. 

The growing body of contract academic staff 
concerns Sale, not only for the conditions un- 
der which they work, but because it affects 
academic freedom. 

“If you have people who are focused on perform- 
ing at their job in a way that they will secure another 
precarious contract or two for the next year, (there 
is little) likelihood that they’re going to feel empow- 
ered to be speaking about the work that they do in 
ways that would be consistent with academic free- 
dom, or exercising intramural freedom of critique,” 
Sale says. 

Sale believes the conditions under which con- 
tract academic staff continue to work result from a 
“lack of social will” from administration. 

“| would say it’s not just a money problem, it’s 
a problem with the ethos of university culture,” 
Sale says. “Being able to pay contract academic 
staff less helps (budgets) and administration would 
probably take the position that its budgetary con- 
straints are compelling them to do this. But | would 
not rest easy with the idea that it’s all about the 
money. 

“It’s actually a failure of social 
social commitment.” 


ideas and 


dministration, faculty, students as well as 
Aj public, are becoming aware of the high 
percentages of contract faculty in univer- 
sities. One of President David Turpin’s points in the 
U of A’s Institutional Strategic Plan is to “Stabilize 
long-term investments in contract academic staff 
by offering career paths that include the possibility 
of continuing appointments based on demonstrat- 
ed excellence in teaching.” The idea of a teach- 
ing-tenure stream, in which academics would earn 
tenure by working as instructors, has been circulat- 
ing on campus. 

MacFarlane would support a teaching tenure 
stream as long as it is teaching-intensive rather 
than teaching-only. She thinks academic freedom 
could be protected if the contracts of teaching ten- 
ure staff didn’t end. MacFarlane says contract ac- 
ademic staff have academic freedom but contracts 
can expire and don’t have to be renewed — proving 
a contract wasn’t renewed due to outspokenness 
is difficult. 

Finigan acknowledges the teaching — ten- 
ure stream could have problems, but he feels 
that contract academics are already a de facto 
second class. 

“If this is the way things are going, by virtue of 


how this thing has been working we need to formal- 
ize it a little bit more, and stop kidding ourselves on 
both sides.” 

The AASUA doesn’t have an official position on 
the tenure stream, but Sale has reservations. She 
says the tenure stream might be “a new sort of 
competitive thing for academics to be applying for 
from across the country” rather than a hiring stream 
directed toward current U of A staff. 

Some consider the conditions of contract aca- 
demic staff to be exploitative. MacFarlane doesn’t 
quite agree. 

“| hate the word exploit, but (I prefer) overworked 
because you love the job that you do. And so we find 
ourselves doing more than we are paid to do and more 
than we necessarily should be doing. But at the same 
time, we want to do it because we love what we do, we 
love the teaching, we love the research, we love the 
university world. 

“Unfortunately, we love what we do.” 


Interviews with Provost Steven Dew and Dean 
of Arts Lesley Cormack could not be completely in 
time for magazine publication. For a complete ver- 
sion of the article, please visit gtwy.ca. 


Experience Great Art on Campus 


* fab gallery 


4 [ FINE ARTS BUILDING GALLERY] : 


Erik Waterkotte 


Exhibition by Erik Waterkotte (‘05 MFA) explores the 
myth and magic found in American history and popular 
culture using print, mixed-media, installation and video. 


UofA | STUDIO THEATRE 


at the TIMMS CENTRE forthe ARTS 


Twelfth Night 
by William Shakespeare 


November 24 - December 3* at 7:30 pm 
Timms Centre for the Arts 

The Bard’s gender-bending comedy of 
mistaken identity and romantic ambition. 


*No show Sunday, November 27. 
Matinee Thursday, December 1 at 12:30 pm. 


[) UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
WY FACULTY OF ARTS 


November 1 - 26 


Annea Lockwood: A Sound Map of 


the Housatonic River 


An aural tracing of rivers sources from Berkshires, Massachusetts, 
to Long Island Sound, Connecticut, in this four-channel sound 
installation by Annea Lockwood, a sound artist and graduate 


of the Royal College of Music. 


Sly 


University of Alberta | Department of Music 


euyara MAINSTAGE 


CONCERT SEASON 


Schumann & Brahms 
Sunday, November 27 at 8 pm 


Convocation Hall 


Experience beloved pieces of the chamber music 
repertory from the Romantic Period. Performed 
by Gil Sharon (violin), Laura Veeze (viola), 
Rafael Hoekman (cello) and Patricia Tao (piano). 


ualberta.ca/artshows 


avenue ckia WUE 


magazine radionetwork WEEKLY 
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THE TROUBLE WITH FOOD... AND SHAME, AND SELF-CRITICISM, AND STARVATION 


WrRITTEN By JAMIE SARKONAK & ILLUSTRATION BY ADAIRE BEATTY 


A 16, Hannah Kinsella was admitted to 
the University of Alberta. 

Her application package: a frail 5’8 frame 
weighing 111 pounds, a daily intake of 500 cal- 
ories, a palpitating heart, and a belief that she 
needed to be smaller. She wasn’t becoming an 
undergraduate student; she was a diagnosed 
anorexic entering the eating disorder program 
in the Clinical Sciences building. 

In Grade 10, Kinsella’s tall, “gangly” frame 
began to fill out with the onset of puberty — 
having always identified with being slim, she 
wasn’t comfortable with her new curves. Her 
peers noticed, and they teased her: “You're go- 
ing to have to puke if you want to be a model,” 
they’d say. 

She didn’t puke. Instead, she exercised more 
and ate less — 500 calories a day, the equiv- 
alent of five overripe bananas, or shrimp stir- 
fry from Edo Japan, or a foot-long vegetarian 
sandwich at Subway. To stay on track, Kinsella 
journaled her daily caloric intake, weight, and 
measured the size of her arms, thighs, and 
neck. If measurements were lower than what 
was written the day before, she’d feel a high 
that propelled her into further starvation. If 
they were higher, she ate less to compensate. 

By November of Grade 11, Kinsella was in 
and out of therapy. Her refusal to eat was a 
safety blanket, and she was proud of it. To 
her, not eating was a badge of self-control. 
Meanwhile, her body was shutting down. She 
hadn’t menstruated for nine months, she lost 
feeling in her extremities regularly, and she 
was always cold and tired. Her social life grew 
quieter and quieter, as going out often meant 
eating food with friends. 

“1 looked like a skeleton,” Kinsella says. 


WwW: a mortality rate of 10 per cent (the 
equivalent of meningitis and tetanus), 
anorexia nervosa is the most fatal mental 
illness in the world. People with anorexia 
restrict food to the point of starvation, height- 
ening their risk of heart failure. Those tend 

to resist treatment, believing that they don’t 
really need it. As they starve, they’ll lose bone 


density, muscle mass, and will grow a fine 
layer of hair all over the body to keep warm. 

Bulimia nervosa is less fatal and less 
detectable than anorexia. Those with the 
disorder usually maintain a normal to slightly 
higher-than-normal weight. In private, they’ll 
down large amounts of food and then com- 
pensate by vomiting, taking laxatives, or ex- 
ercising (causing their faces to puff up). Most 
of the disorder’s effects are internal, including 
esophagus tears, tooth decay, and electrolyte 
imbalances. According to the Eating Disorder 
Support Network of Alberta, one in four col- 
lege-aged women binge and purge to control 
weight. Bulemics tend to alarm themselves 
with the lack of control in their behaviours, 
and are usually more receptive to treatment. 

Between 0.9 and 2.2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation are clinically anorexic, and between 
0.3 and 9.4 per cent of the population are 
clinically bulimic. 

These metrics don’t include disordered 
eaters, or those who display disordered eating 
without qualifying for a diagnosis. 


| Boe disorders are conditions of vastly 
negative self-criticism and self-perception. 
Everyone self-criticizes, but for some with 

the right combination of genetics, physiology, 
psychological development, and social envi- 
ronment, self-criticism becomes a person- 
ality trait, says U of A psychologist William 
Whelton. 

“Just as each of us has relationships with 
other people, each one of us has a relationship 
with ourselves,” Whelton explains. “And, just 
as we have beliefs and attitudes towards other 
people, we have beliefs and attitudes towards 
ourselves.” 

Disordered eating usually emerges around 
puberty, when girls typically gain 40 per cent 
in weight and increase their proportion of 
body fat from 8 to 22 per cent. These physical 
changes happen against a social “background 
noise” of objectification and sexualization of 
women, Whelton says. Certain personality 
traits further the chance of disordered eating: 
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perfectionism, obsessive-compulsiveness, 
narcissism, and neuroticism, and affinities for 
independence, control, and achievement. 

For self-critics, irrational beliefs double as 
comforting self-defense mechanisms that 
motivate individuals to fix their faults. 

“Self-critics, in a perverse sort of way, are 
trying to take care of themselves,” Whelton 
says. “But it just doesn’t work ... If you really 
look at what underlies somebody’s self-crit- 
icism, it’s fear. It’s the fear that you won’t 
succeed, you won’t get what you want, and 
no one will like you unless you're criticizing 
yourself.” 

As disordered eaters take more comfort in 
their negative self-evaluations, they become 
more obsessed with perfection, and more 
afraid of failure. The university, being a place 
of constant academic and aesthetic evalu- 
ation, is a “tough place for a perfectionist,” 
Whelton says. 


ally Willis, the director of the Nutrition 
Education Centre of the University of 
British Columbia-Okanagan Campus (UBCO), 


estimates that one of five female univer- 

sity students are disordered eaters (exact 
statistics aren’t available, as most people with 
eating problems don’t report). Like Whelton, 
she sees universities as “breeding grounds” 
for destructive eating habits due to their 
hypercompetitive, stressful environments 


and their large availability of cheap, non-nutri- 
tious food. Social media, Willis adds, is also a 
growing factor. 

UBCO’s solution to disordered eating on 
campus is twofold. First, it aims to raise 
awareness. Second, it provides a nutri- 
tion centre to help students with eating 
behaviours, stress management, exercise, 
general nutrition, and weight management. 
UBCO is home to roughly 8,000 students, and 
all have access to the centre. 

The U of A doesn’t have any specific units 
for treating disordered eating in students, but 
they can book appointments with a nutrition- 
ist at the University Health Centre. They can 
also visit Counselling and Clinical Services to 
speak with a psychologist. 

If one in five female students have disor- 
dered eating, there are roughly 3,600 females 
on at the U of A who restrict, binge, or purge. 


WwW. Kinsella was admitted as an outpa- 
tient to the U of A hospital’s eating disor- 


der program, she saw inpatients who were physi- 
cally shutting down due to severe starvation. 
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A passion for technology ... 
... compassionate patient care 


College and Association 
of Respiratory Therapists 
of Alberta 


www.carta.ca 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF RESPIRATORY THERAPISTS 
EE 


SOCIETE CANADIENNE DES THERAPEUTES RESPIRATOIRES 


www.csrt.com 


“They looked like they just came out of an 
Auschwitz concentration camp,” she says. 
“They were so emaciated, it was scary. I 
almost cried.” 

Healing is possible, but difficult. Dr. Lara 
Ostolosky, a psychiatrist in the U of A’s eating 
disorder unit, says this is because eating dis- 
orders are egosyntonic, meaning that they’re 
agreeable to the patient. People will come 
in and out of the unit for years before finally 
deciding to commit to treatment. 

Daily treatment in Dr. Ostolosky’s unit 
starts with a therapy session at 7 a.m. At 8:15 
a.m., patients are given medications and a 
dietitian-designed breakfast. Supervision fol- 
lows, to make sure patients don’t purge, and 
then they attend therapy (or school, if they’re 
a K-12 student). Lunch is served at noon, 
followed by more therapy. At 5:00 p.m. is din- 
ner, and at 8 p.m. is evening snack. Patients 
are closely watched throughout the day. 

Unit staff are tasked with not getting frus- 
trated. They deal with patients who might, 
for example, get upset and slam the door as 
they leave the meal room. But while young 
people may start out as closed-off, helping 
them “blossom” into a normal life makes the 
work worth it, Ostolosky says. 

“You have to push the behaviour aside and 
see the person,” she says. 

Kinsella resisted treatment at first — upon 
meeting with the eating disorder program’s 
head psychologist, she told him to “fuck 
off.” Entering the outpatient program was an 
achievement of sorts — but also a failure, as 
she wasn’t skinny enough to be an inpatient. 

“Twas a brat,” she says. “I was angry, | was 
hungry. At the same time, when I was in the 
unit I felt really gross about myself, like they 
were all thinking I was fat, or I was a failure, 
because | didn’t get to my goal weight.” 

Kinsella was paired with a therapist (a “cool 
little Argentinian man”) to work on coping 
strategies, and a “really sassy” nutritionist 
who enforced a daily 2,400-calorie quota. 
Meeting the quota meant eating foods like 
cheese, or a whole chicken breast instead of 
half. Kinsella’s mom picked her up at school 
every lunch to make sure she would eat. Gain- 
ing weight back was physically painful. 

“J lived on lettuce and salad dressing for 
over a year,” Kinsella said. “Your stomach kind 
of shrinks.” 

After eight months of treatment, Kinsella 
was released from the U of A hospital’s eating 
disorder program in June of her Grade 11. She 
then graduated high school and began her 
first year at the U of A’s Faculty of Arts. But in 
the new, competitive environment, the cycle 
started again. 

“J might have been healthy by weight 


standards, but mentally I didn’t choose to be 
better,” Kinsella says. 

By the end of Kinsella’s second year, she 
felt “trapped,” and she was struggling again. 
She ate, but only snacks, and only after 1 
p.m. She’d drink coffee partially to boost her 
metabolism, partially to distract herself from 
feeling hungry. She says it was normal to 
feel dizzy. 

“T remember thinking that | could enjoy 
food when | was 80 ina seniors’ home,” she 
says. “That’s not okay. You should be able to 
enjoy food.” 
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Kinsella contacted her therapist and 
re-entered the eating disorder program, 
determined to get better. Her first time, she 
learned how to eat properly. Her second time, 
she wanted to learn how to be happy with her 
body. Kinsella started journaling, this time to 
record things that made her happy. She shift- 
ed her focus from her appearance to her 
personality traits. 

“Tl wanted to be confident and happy,” 
she says. “I wanted to actually know what 
that’s like.” 
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eneral therapy for the self-critic involves 

lowering one’s self-critical voice (Whel- 
ton says it’s impossible to eliminate com- 
pletely) and raising one’s self-compassionate 
voice. Interestingly, compassion for others 
tends to be much easier for harsh self-critics 
to feel. Healing involves directing compassion 
inward. 

For adolescents, other experts like Amanda 
Stillar — currently completing her PhD in 
counselling at the U of A — focus on emo- 
tion-focused family therapy. Working with 
the entire family allows parents to become 
their children’s behaviour coaches. Untrained 
parents sometimes accommodate their 
child’s maladaptive behaviours under the pre- 
tense that a “sick child is better than a dead 
child,” she says. 

Stillar adds that non-diagnosed disordered 
eaters away from home and in university can 
engage their own families over social media. 
Going to community resources is another 
good substitute for family support. 

For U of A students, these resources would 
include the Eating Disorder Support Net- 
work of Alberta, and services on campus, 
where psychologists like Agatha Beschell of 
Counselling and Clinical Services work with 
students. Beschell helps students follow 
treatment plans to establish healthy eating 
patterns (reducing binging behaviour, for 
example) and regulate emotions. 

It’s “easier said than done,” Beschell says, 
but if a person puts time into treatment, it’s 
very possible to recover. On average, treat- 
ment takes between four and six months. 


Kee is now in her fourth year of 
university. 

Finally recovering from her eating disor- 
der felt like a breakup, she says or losing a 
security blanket. When the rational part of 
her brain was silenced by hunger, anorexia 
was always there to assure her that she was 
doing the right thing by starving herself. 

She still has days where she feels inse- 
cure. When she’s stressed out, she tends to 
experience body dysmorphia — she’ll feel 
a double chin, or a “doughy” stomach. But 
she stays connected to her body through 
yoga. She delivers talks at schools about her 
experience with anorexia. 

“IT can’t say I’m this confident, non-inse- 
cure person because that’s irrational,” she 
says. “But it’s nice to not be as insecure and 
need that control. The feelings are there, 
but they don’t dictate what I’m going 
to do.” 
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B&W HOROSCOPES 


ARIES (March 21 — April 19) 
KNOCK KNOCK KNOCK!! If you’re shy, you still 
have to go talk to the man. You’re 19 now, it’s 


. time to be an adult. 


TAURUS (April 20 — May 20) 

Take S hot dogs put them under the sunny 
couch, if you run out of hot dog buns, you can 
plant sesame seeds to grow more buns. 


GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 

Your horoscope is the best horoscope, I know 
it, they know it, everyone knows it. | know 
horoscopes better than anyone, look at my 
fucking horoscopes. 


CANCER (June 21 — July 22) 
Travel plans have changed, throw out your 
old car, get a new car, don’t get a new engine. 


- Take the old engine, drive your uncle grandpa 


to work. 


LEO (July 23 — August 22) 
“This old fuck was like, not to be nitpicky, but 
you can’t walk up one flight of stairs?” 


VIRGO (August 23 — September 22) 
Sorry, i’m reading Chris Colabello’s stats, I’ll 
think of something else later. 


LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) 

Your finances are awful. Stop spending all 
of your money at HMV, learn how to torrent 
movies you idiot. 


SCORPIO (October 23 — November 21) 
“Why are you friends with her on Facebook?” 


“Because she likes me.” 
“Whatever, | fucked her daughter.” 


SAGITTARIUS (November 22 — December 21) 
Don’t take your kids to Ikea, trolls live in the 
drawers. Also the toys are terrifiyng, there’s 

a plush wolf with a velcro tummy that when 
you open it, a grandma falls out. Not a place for 
children. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 — January 19) 
Write it down in your journal, put it in your 
dresser and only show the few people you 
know are your friends and the couple of people 
who might be your friend. Only take it out on 
Sundays at 11:00 p.m. EST 


AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Forget about the organization you’re in charge 
of, you haven’t been to class since Oct 4th. Go 
write two midterms in 24 hours and take the 
bus home. 


PISCES (February 19 — March 20) 

You are a magical creature that no one quite 
understands yet, just remember that you have 
strawberry tits. So make a smoothie and call 
your bedroom the capital. P.s. can you find the 
purple? we couldn’t until Oct 24th @ 1:39 p.m. 
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Across 


1. JJ Abrams island series 
5. Petri dish content 

9. Hugs trees 

14. East of Indiana 

15. Bright star 

16. Glowing coal 

17. Against 

18. Online store 

19. AE lingerie 

20. Part 2: “...was - - “ 
23. -— Chi 

24. Subtleties 

28. Jim Halpert’s love 

31. Italian close to Mt. Vesuvius 


Down 


Bread unit 


1. 
2. 
3. “In —“, ie. in place 

4. Convert string - - 

5. Condition lacking red blood cells 
6. Asian desert 

7. Hungarian hill 

8. Sun outputs 

9. Neo in real life 

10. Greek letter 

11. - Lincoln (abbr.) 

12. Garland of flowers 

13. Common word 

21. Move to music (Fr.) 

22. Not on land 
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. Might happen to rich people 
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Solution posted online at GTWY.CA under diversions 


. Rowing stick 
36. 
. Bottom part of roof 
39. 
40. 
43. 
44. 


Molecules 


Waterloo singers 

Part 3: “...by the - -.” 
Laptop screen action 
Two fives for - - 
Skateboard trick 
Sounds like 45 Across 
Metaphor for the world 
Turf 


Taoism father — Tzu 
Part 1: “...the - -“ 


Prestigious prizes 
Volkswagon convertible 
Made disappear 


. Church lead 
29. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
37. 


— the Hun 

— Rouge, Paris 
Navy officer 
Tardy’s 

Special occurrence 
Alberta time zone 
Marlies and Bulldogs belong to it 
Actress Watts 
Reef material 

Time pass 

Dirties a diaper 


QD 
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RM 
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- Quirky trick 

. On repeat 

. ExxonMobil, short 

. String instrument 

. Dazzles 

. Poet’s thus 

. Zero 

. A striped Disney rodent 

. Can’t take this device on planes 


. Deadly whales? 
. 71% of earth’s surface 
56. 
. North of Missouri 
. Christmas 
59. 


Relieved 


Norwegian city 


. Preliminary US standardized test 
. -mite National Park, California 


University of Alberta 


Golden Bears & Pandas 
2016-17 Home Schedule (as of October 28) 


UAlberta Students 
FREE ADMISSION to all conference home games 
.. With a valid ONEcard oe 
Visit uab/ca/freetix for more information. 
O04 \. ans oR) ‘ 
&¢© BASKETBALL &¢© JOLLEYBALL 
Pandas Bears Bears Pandas 

Nov 4 6:00pm 8:00pm_ vs Brandon Nov11. 6:00pm 7:30pm _ vs MacEwan 
Nov 5 5:00pm 7:00pm_ vs Brandon Nov 25 6:00pm 7:30pm _ vs Winnipeg 
Nov18 6:00pm 8:00pm _ vs TRU Nov 26 6:30pm 5:00pm_ vs Winnipeg 
Nov19 5:00pm 7:00pm vs TRU Dec 2 6:00pm 7:30pm vs Regina 
Dec 1 6:00pm 8:00pm _ vs MacEwan Dec 3 6:30pm 5:00pm _ vs Regina 
Jan 5 6:00pm 8:00pm _ vs Calgary Jan 27 6:00pm 7:30pm _vs Trinity Western 
Jan 20 6:00pm 8:00pm_vs Fraser Valley Jan28 6:30pm 5:00pm _vs Trinity Western 
Jan21  5:009m 7:00pm_ vs Fraser Valley Feb 3 6:00pm 7:30pm vs Mount Royal 
Feb 11 2:000m 4:00pm_ vs Lethbridge Feb 4 6:30pm 5:00pm vs Mount Royal 
Feb 12 5:00pm 7:00pm_ vs Lethbridge Feb 10 6:00pm 7:30em vs UBCO 


Feb 11 8:00pm 6:30pm vs UBCO 


@HOCKEY HOCKEY 


Oct 28 7:00pm _ vs Mount Royal 
Nov11  7:00pm_ vs Calgary 
Nov18 7:00pm _ vs Manitoba 
Nov19 6:00pm_ vs Manitoba 
Jan 6 7:00pm vs UBC 

Jan 7 6:00pm vs UBC 

Jani3  7:00pm_ vs Regina 
Jan14  6:00pm_ vs Regina 

Jan 21  6:00pm_ vs Calgary 

vs Mount Royal 
vs Lethbridge 
vs Lethbridge 


Men’s Volleyball Championships = 7 
March 17-19, 2017 
_*% SPORTS 
Hosted by | University of Alberta 
Saville Community Sports Centre Ga? 


TO ORDER YOUR OF 
APPAREL OWLIMEL 
FREE GROUND SHIPPING 
SALLE SAMANT AD NWT HOG 


WECVENCER &@® 


@BearsandPandas 


Oct 29. 6:00pm vs Mount Royal 
Nov 4 7:00pm vs Regina 

Nov 5 2:00pm __—vs Regina 

Nov 25 7:00pm_ vs Lethbridge 
Nov 26 2:00pm_ vs Lethbridge 
Dec 2 7:00pm __—-vs Saskatchewan 
Dec 3 6:00pm__—svs Saskatchewan 
Jan 20 7:00pm vs Calgary 

Jan 27 7:00pm vs Mount Royal 
Feb 10 7:00pm_ vs Manitoba 

Feb 11 2:00pm _ vs Manitoba 


For more information or to purchase tickets, call 780.492.BEAR or visit us online at uab.ca/gbp or ticketmaster.ca. 
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BOOKLETS*PAMPHLETSePOSTERS DISCOUNTS 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
STUDENTS ONLY 


ONEcard REQUIRED AT TIME OF PURCHASE 


IN ORDER TO QUALIFY 
This offer ends November 30, 2016 


Reneanch Pontes 


MATTE COATED BOND 


for common size posters 


24” x 36” - $12 
36” x 48” - $24 


42” x 60” - $35 
60” x 72” - $60 


$4/sq. ft. for PREMIUM PHOTO SATIN 
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